14               ROBERT  HARLEY
The new member was in full sympathy with the principles of the Revolution; and if it be allowable to call  him a party man at all, at that time he must   be  regarded  as  a Whig.    But  the  fundamental differences which were presently to divide the country and Parliament had not yet arisen, and it was as a friend of civil and religious liberty, and as an adherent of the  new dynasty, that  Harley entered  Parliament.    He did  not, however, long remain a member for the little Cornish  borough with its  hundred and   fifty obedient  electors, for when  in the following year the general  election occurred, he contested the borough of New Radnor. At first unsuccessful, he was ultimately, after the hearing  of a  petition   in   November,   given   the seat by a Committee of the House of Commons. During the next  ten years  Harley's  political influence steadily increased; and he soon gained a great parliamentary reputation, less by the display of striking powers than by sound sense, and by a close attention to, and unusual study of, the forms and the business of the House of Commons.    " I have often heard it said, though he had but ^500 a year, he spent half of it on clerks to copy out what papers were  given into the House  of Commons concerning - treaties, etc., so  that  Mr.  Blathwaite and others of the King's people were almost afraid to speak before him." *
1 Wentworth Papers^ edited by Cartwright, p. 134.